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A JOURNAL OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
EDMUNDSON. 
[Concluded from page 99.) 

In the third month, 1710, I went to our 
National Meeting at Dublin, and a great ap- 
pearance of Friends from several parts of the 
nation was there, also accounts given of the 
affairs of truth, and Friends’ concern in each 
province for its prosperity ; when the service of 
that meeting was over, which held several days 
for the public worship of God and church af- 
fairs, I went liome: and soon after, our Quar- 
terly Province Meeting being again at Castle- 
dermot, I went thither, and staid the service 
thereof, which was weighty ; when it was over 
I returned home, the Lord hitherto renewin 
my strength in his service, both in the inw 
and outward man. 

Our next Six Weeks Meeting for Leinster 
Province being appointed at Ballycane, in the 
county of Wicklow, I found some drawin 
upon my spirit to be there, and :accordingly 
went, though feeble in body; next morning, 
after the meeting was ended, I took. my journe 
homewards, in company of Friends, and throug 
the Lord’s mercy got well home. Seon after 
was our National Half Year’s Meeting at Dub- 
lin, and I found the Lord’s drawings fresh 
upon my spirit to be there, though I was very 
feeble and weak in body; for the Lord's 
gracious promise was to me, that I should not 
want strength and ability. I went thither, 
where I had good service for the Lord and the 
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testimony of his blessed truth, the Lord won- 
derfully strengthening me over old age and 
other infirmities, so that the journey was made 
easy. When the service of the great meeting 
was over I went home, in company of Friends. 

Soon after this our Quarterly Meeting for 
Leinster being appointed at Castledermot, 
having some drawings upon my spirit, I went 
thither ; and afterwards I went to our ensuing 
National Half Year’s Meeting at Dublin, in 
both which the Lord strengthened me mightily 
in the service of his blessed truth, in doctrine 
and church discipline, and the power of the 
Lord, in his testimony, was over all. When 
the service of these large and heavenly meet- 
ings was over, I went home in the company of 
some Friends. Now finding myself unable to 
endure long journeys, I was content to rest in 
the will of God, who had lengthened my 
time to old age, and done great things for 
me, to whose > and worthy name be 
praise, glory and honor, for ever and ever- 
more. 

So having rested some time, and kept to 
meetings near home, finding my ability some- 
thing strong again, and my mind drawn forth 
to visit Friends’ meetings in the province of 
Munster, I set forward in the seventh month 
following, accompanied with Richard Guy and 
Joshua Strangman, and came to Birr, where 
we had a meeting with Friends, and next rm 
to Limerick, and had a meeting there wit 
Friends, and on the day following, Joshua 
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Strangman returned home ; but I, with Richard 
Guy, went to Charlevil, and there had a meet- 
ing with Friends. On the next day to Cork, 
and there had two large meetings on the first- 
day of the week. From thence we went to 
Bandon, and had a meeting there with Friends, 
so returned to Cork; and from thence in com- 
pany of several Friends we came to Youghal 
the next day, and hada meeting there. Friends 
in those places shewed great expressions of 
gladness to see me once more among them, and 
we were sweetly refreshed in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and one in another; for the Lord’s re- 
freshing goodness went along in that visit, and 
I had many sweet comfortable opportunities 
with Friends who came to see me, besides pub- 
lic meetings. 

Now at Youghal we parted with Friends in 
the tendering power of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who filled our hearts with his goodness, and I 
with Richard Guy went to . Kileommonbeg 
(some Friends of Youghal accompanying us 
over the mountains,) and we had a meeting at 
Joshua Fennel’s house with Friends of that 
quarter. Then we went to James Russel’s 
house, about three miles from the town of Tip- 
perary, and had a meeting there with Friends 
of that part; here George Rooke from Dublin 
met me, and we rode to Clonmel, and had a 
meeting there with Friends, to which came 
several Friends, who where going to Munster 
Province Meeting at Waterford. 

From thence we went in company with them, 
and alighted at Carrick at an inn, to refresh 
ourselves and horses. Soon after which I was 
taken with a violent griping, excessive vomiting 
and shaking of my whole body, so that it shook 
the bed I Jay upon, and I was not fit to travel 
that day nor the next. Thomas Pierce and 
Richard Guy, both skilful in physick, staid with 
me, and after two days rest I found myself 
much easier ; then considering the matter, and 
finding freedom in my spirit, I returned home- 
ward, accompanied with my two friends afore- 
said ; at Ballinakil, Thomas Pierce left me and 
went homeward, and Richard Guy accompanied 
me to my own dwelling. This journey was 
above two hundred miles, and I then about 
eighty-three years of age. 

After this, when I had rested some time at 
home, and kept to our meetings for the worship 
of God, I found my body something fresh, and 
able to travel some short journeys in truth’s 
service, and Leinster Province Meeting being 
at Castledermot, I went thither. When the 
service of the meeting was over, which held 
part of three days, I returned to my house and 
tamily, and about a week after our National 
Half Year’s Meeting was at Dublin, in the 
ninth month; and I went thither in company 
of some Friends, and was enabled to answer the 
service required of me in that great meeting, 
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which held several days, the Lord’s power being 
eminently manifested for carrying on. his great 
work of a complete reformation in the church 
of Christ, and maintaining of his testimony both 
in doctrine and discipline. When that meet. 
ing’s service was over I returned to my house, 
and kept to our meetings, as usually I had done, 
but found my body grow weaker and weaker in 
divers respects, yet my understanding sound. 

Our next National Half Year’s Meeting being 
at Dublin, as usual, beginning the eighth-day of 
the third month, 1712, I found some drawings 
upon my spirit to be there, and in the faith of the 
Lord Jesus Christ I went to that meeting, where 
there was a great appearance of Friends, and 
the service of truth carried on in great peace 
and concord ; the Lord’s blessed power enabled 
me to perform my part of the service committed 
to me in that meeting, both in doctrine and dis. 
cipline, to his praise and my comfort. Here | 
took my leave of Friends, never expecting to 
see their faces any more in that place. When 
the service of the great meeting was over, which 
held about three days, in the worship of God 
and church discipline, I went to my own house, 
in company of my son Tryal Edmundson and 
Richard Eves, and found my body could not 
endure to travel, being now near eighty-five 
years old. 


A supplement containing several weighty ex- 
pressions of William Edmundson on his death- 
bed, with a brief account of his death and 
burial. 

This worthy elder, after his return home, as 
abovesaid, attended meetings there-away, whilst 
of ability of body, also read over his journal and 
other papers, and on the day before he took 
his bed, was at a burial near his own dwelling, 
at Friends’ burying place in Tineel, where he 
bore a living testimony to Friends and neigh- 
bors present, advising all to make ready for 
such a time as that, viz., death, &c., and exhor- 
ting young people to beware of pride and height; 
which testimony, though short, was very reach- 
ing, a good power attending, and concluded in 
sweet and fervent prayer to the Lord. 

Next day, being the second of the sixth 
month, a few hours after he had finished the 
reading of his writings for truth’s service, he 
took his bed of the ‘illness whereof he died, and 
having his will altered according to his mind, 
he said, he was willing to die, and well satisfied 
to go out of this troublesome world, for his day’s 
work was finished. 

On the fourth of the said month he said to 
Friends present, “‘I find my legs fail me, and 
it is tedious to die upward, desiring the Lord 
would make his passage easy. And requesting 
Friends, that his will might be performed, and 
the substance of his journal no way altered ; and 
I desire, said he, if any Friend have a paper 
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that I wrote to the bishop of Kildare, shewing 
my reasons for leaving their church, it may be 
taken care of, and several other papers; par- 
ticularly those that I wrote in Jamaica. And 
soon after said, Lord Jesus Christ, thou great 
Physician, look upon me, who canst cure me; I 
had rather die than live.” And that night 
being very ill and full of pain, he wes desirous 
to go to bed, which was prepared for him, and 
when helped towards it, he kneeled down on the 
bedside, and was enabied in the midst of his 
extremity to call upon God, to the comfort and 
satisfaction of Friends present, beseeching the 
Lord to abate in some measure the bitterness of 
the pain that lay on him, which in a great de- 
gree was answered, for though he got little 
steep that night, yet lay for the most part pretty 
easy and quiet; towards morning, being in a 
very tender frame of spirit, he was truly thank- 
ful to God for his mercy and goodness, and did 
bless, praise and magnify his great name for the 
same, desiring those present to praise the Lord 
also on his behalf. 

On the fifth-day of the said month, there 
being some Friends in the room, sitting quietly 
by him, he desired their prayers for him, for he 
was weak, and not able to undergo much. 
Soon after which he got a little sleep, and when 
he awoke, asked, Were Friends gone? He was 
asked, how he did? He said, “‘ very weak.” 
Then besought the Lord to this effect: Forget 
not thy wonted mercies, but mitigate these 
pains, if it be thy will, and stand not at a dis- 
tance in this time of need : I pray thee, O Lord ! 
Touch, one touch with thy finger, and cure all. 
Anda little after ordered where his grave should 
be made, and gave necessary advice and charge 
to his children. 

On the sixth-day of the said month, he ex- 
pressed to some Friends his concern and trou- 
ble of mind, because of pride and height that 
young people were gone into, far wide from the 
humility and plainness that truth led Friends 
into in the beginning; and said, one examples 
another therein. And his spirit seemed bur- 
thened under a sense thereof. At night when 
he went to bed, he renewed his supplication to 
the Lord, not to forget his wonted kinduess to- 
wards him, &e. 

On the seventh instant, he said to his wife, 
“T am now clear of the world and the things of 
it.” And to Friends who came to visit him 
that afternoon, he said, Friends, you would do 
well to retire to the Lord. And after a time of 
silent waiting, he prayed fervently unto God to 
their great comfort, and though the pains and 
extremity of his distemper were great, yet he 
bore it patiently; and divers Friends from 
several parts coming to see him, he frequently 
declared his zealous concern for truth’s pros- 
perity, and promotion of its government in the 
churches of Christ, that not only those who 
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were peculiarly concerned as elders in the dis- 
cipline and oversight of the church, should be 
such as were rightly qualified and gifted for 
that service, men of truth, fearing God and 
hating covetousness ; but also that all who were 
admitted into a close communion, as members 
of men and women’s meetings, should be sub- 
ject to truth, and walk agreeable thereto in the 
whole course of their conversation. And when 
such came to visit him, who had not been sub- 
ject to those wholesome rules, established in 
the church for good order and discipline, he did 
not spare to admonish and reprove them in the 
authority of truth, and for their good. 

On the tenth instant at night, he being in a 
heavenly frame and concern of mind, discerni- 
ble to those near him, he spake thus: Heaven 
and earth, sea and dry , and all things shall 
be shaken; nothing must stand, but what is 
according to the will of God: so look to it 
Friends. And some time after said to this ef- 
fect: I lie here under pain, and would fain 
be removed; but I am like one that pursues 
death, and it flees from me, although I see not 
wherefore my time should be prolonged, my 
natural parts being decayed ; neither see I any 
thing I have left undone, which the Lerd re- 

uired of me, when I had strength and 
ability, or that the Lord chargeth me with any 
neglect or transgression. 

On the eighteenth, as he lay, he spake 
thus to some present: I have something to 
say to you, if you have ears to hear it; the 
spirit of vanity is let loose, the Lord suffers it, 
and itis like to make aseparation. At another 
time, he said to some intimate Friends present: 
There are wonderful things to be done, the 
Lord hath a mighty work to do, that must be 
gone through, and there be few that see through 
it. 


Several other weighty expressions dropped 
from the mouth of our said dear and ancient 
Friend in the time of his sickness, some of 
which are inserted in the testimonies given 
forth by Friends, who visited him near his end, 
and were eye and ear witnesses thereof. 

To conclude : Though it may be supposed di- 
vers of the author’s last sayings were not com- 
mitted to writing, which, if remembered, might 
have been worthy thereof; yet what is here 
collected may demonstrate his zeal for the glory 
of God and welfare of Sion to his latter end; 
who, after about one month’s sickness and pain 
of body, somewhat sharp to bear at times, 
having run the race with pati:nce, and kept the 
faith, departed this life in sweet peace with the 
Lord, in unity with his brethren, and good will 
to all men, the thirty-first day of the sixth 
month, 1712, being near eighty-five years old, 
and was buried the fourth-day of the seventh 
month fyllowing, in Friends’ burying place at 
Tineel, near his own late dwelling pal being 
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accompanied to the grave by many Friends and 
others from several parts, where divers testimo- 
nies were borne from a lively sense of his mani- 
fold services, perils and labors of love, both in 
this nation and islands abroad ; after which his 
body was decently interred, but his memorial 
lives among the righteous. 





AN EXTRACT. 


Exalt your thoughts a little, and conceive the 
ways of God; look abroad over the world, and 
what do you behold ?—Noiseless nature putting 
forth her buds, and drinking the milk of her 
existence from the distant sun. Where is God ? 


branches—the ivy cling to the mouldering ruin 
—the pine and cedar remain fresh and fadeless 
amid the mutations of the dying year—and, 
Heaven be praised! something green, something 
beautiful to see, and grateful to the soul, will, in 
the coldest and darkest hour of fate, still twine 
its tendrils around the crumbling altars and 
broken arches of the desolate temples of the 
human heart. 





THE TRUE SOURCE OF HAPPINESS. 


Towards the close of a life of devotedness to 
God, that eminent minister, Dr. Payson, ob- 
served, that Christians might avoid much trou. 


He is not seen, he is not heard. Where is the| ble and inconvenience if they would only believe 
sound of his footsteps—where the rushing of what they profess—that God is able to make 


his chariot wheels—where is his store-house for 


them supremely happy in himself, independently 


this inhabited earth—where are the germs of; °f all circumstances. 


future plants, where the juices of future 
fruits—and where is the hand dividing its 
portion to every living thing, and filling their 
hearts with life and joy? Lift your thoughts a 
little higher ; behold the sun; doth he, when 
preparing to run his race, shake himself like a 
strong man after sleep, and make a rustlin 
noise, and lift up his voice to God for a renewa 
of hisexhausted strength? Doth the pale-faced 
and modesj moon, which cometh forth in the 
season of the night, make music in the still si- 
lence to her Maker’spraise ? Dothe stars in 
their several spheres tell to mortal sense the 
wondrous stories of their births? Turn your 
thoughts inward upon yourselves, and say if 
your manly strength did grow out of infant 
helpleseness, with busy preparations and noisy 
workmanship, as the chiseled form of man grow- 
eth out of the quarried stone. In the still even- 
ing, when you lay you down wearied and worn 
out, doth your strength return during the 
watches of the sleepy and unconscious night by 
noise and trouble, as a worn-out machine is 
refitted by the cunning workman? Tell me how 
intelligence grows upon the unconscious babe ? 
where are the avenues of knowledge, and b 
what method doth it fix itself? Yet, thou i 
God maketh not his arm bare through all the 
earth, and hath no heralds of his praise sta- 
tioned in the lofty heavens; and though in the 
wondrous recesses of human nature his presence 
be nowhere sensibly felt, yet who doth not be- 
lieve that the earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof; the world, and they that dwell 
therein ; that the heavens declare his glory, and 
the firmament showeth his handiwork ; that he 
hath breathed into our nostrils the breath of life, 
and that the inspiration of God hath given us 
understanding.—Edward Irving. 


—__—_—__ +-~+0e—- 
THE HUMAN HEART. 


The velvet moss will grow upon the sterile 
rock—the mistletoe flourish on the naked 


“They imagine,” he writes, “that if sucha 
dear friend were to die, or such and such blessings 
were removed, they should be miserable, where- 
as God can make foes a thousand times happier 
without them. 

To mention my own case. God has been de- 
priving me of one mercy after another ; but as 
one was removed, he has come in and filled up 
its place. 

Now when I amacripple, and notable to move 
Iam happier than ever I was in my life before, 
or ever expected to be ; and if I had believed this 
twenty yearsago, I might have been spared much 
anxiety. 

If God had told me some time ago, that he 
was about to make me as happy as I could be in 
this world, and then had told me that he should 
begin by crippling me in all my limbs, and re- 
moving me from my usual sources of enjoyment, 
I should have thought it a very strange mode of 
accomplishing his purpose. And yet how is his 
wisdom manifest even in this.” 





LETTER FROM ISAAC PENINGTON. 
To one under Divine Visitation. 


Oh, dear Friend,—The eternal love of thy Fa- 
theris to thee,and because He loves thee and weuld 
entirely enjoy thee, therefore doth he so griev- 
ously batter and break down that which stands 
in the way. What He is doing towards thee, thou 
canst not know now, but thou shalt know here- 
after. Only be still, and wait for the springing 
up of hope, in the seasons the Father sees ne- 
cessary ; that thou mayst not faint under His 
hand but be supported by His secret power, un- 
til his work be finished. The great thing ne- 
cessary for thee at presént to know, is, the draw- 
ings of His Spirit; that thou mayst not igno- 
tantly ‘withstand or neglect them, and protract 
the day of thy redemption. 

Oh look not after great things—small breath- 
ings, small desires after the Lord, if true and 
pure, are'sweet beginnings of life. Take heed 
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of despising “the day. of small things,” by 
looking after some great visitations, proportion- 
able to thy distress, according to thy eye. Nay, 
thou must become a child, thou must lose thy 
own will, quite, by degrees. Thou must wait 
for life to be measured out by the Father, and 
be content with what proportion, and at what 
time, He shall please to measure. 

Oh! be little, be little, and then thou wilt be 
content with little; and if thou feel now and 
then a check or a secret smiting, in that is the 
Father’s love; be not over-wise, nor over-eager 
in thy own willing, running and desiring, and 
thou mayst feel it so ; and by degrees come to the 
knowledge of thy Guide, who will lead thee 
step by step, in the path of life, and teach thee 
to follow, and in his own season powerfully judge 
that which cannot nor will not follow. still 
and wait for light and strength ; and desire not 
to know nor comprehend, but to be known and 
comprehended in the love and life which seeks 
out, gathers and preserves the lost sheep. 

I remain thy dear friend and a well-wisher to 
thy soul, in the love of my Father. a 


A HINT FOR THE YOUNG. 


Sidney Smith, in one of the ablest of his 
Essays, says : 

“T know of no principle which it is of more 
importance to fix in the habits of young people, 
than that of the most determined resistance to 
the encroachments of ridicule. Give not up to 
the world, nor to the ridicule with which the 
world enforces its dominion over every trifling 
question of manner and appearance. Learn 
from the earliest days to insure your principles 
against the perils of ridicule. If you think it 
right to differ from the times, and to make a 
stand for any valuable point of morals, do it, 
however rustic, however antiquated, however 
pedantic it may appear ; do it, not for insolence, 
but seriously and grandly, asa man who wears a 
soul of his own in his bosom, and does not wait 
till it shall be breathed into him by the breath 
of fashion. Let men call you mean, if you 
know you are just; hypocritical, if you-are 
honestly religious; pusillanimous, if you feel 
you are firm. Resistance soon converts unprin- 
cipled wit into sincere respect; and no after 
time can tear from you those feelings which 
every man carries within him who has made a 
noble and success{l exertion in a virtuous 
cause.” 


CALM, PEACE, AND LIGHT. 
There is a Calm the poor in spirit know, 
That softens sorrow, and that sweetens woe ; 
There is a Peace that dwells within the breast 
When all without is stormy and distrest ; 
There is a Light that gilds the darkest hour, 
When dangers thicken, and when tempests lower. 
That calm to faith, and hope and love is riven, 
That light shines down to man direct from heaven ! 
—Gems of Enghsh Poetry. 


“Let all bitterness, and wrath and evil speaking, b° 
put away from you.” —Epugsians. 


When Christianity shall have done its work, 
home on earth will be a type of heaven. Each 
member will be zealous for others’ good, strive 
for their happiness, guard jealously their pure 
name, and labor for their advancement in all 
sanctified ways. All that relates to home and 
friends will be sacred, screened from profane 
eyes, forbidden to careless lips, leaving nothing 
for the carping world to drag into the light, and 
gossip of in the market places and the streets. 
The faults, the crimes that invade the family 
circle, should, if possible, send no lurid flame 
abroad, but be covered, concealed, excused as 
far as may be, and only striven with in the 
might of a holy love that can subdue evil if 
aught that is in man’s power may do so. If 
such endeavors fail, then the stricken heart 
must throw itself with only the more abandon 
upon the bosom of the Comforter, and find in 
hopes of heaven its final consolation. 

There is no surer test of the Christian than 
that he has put away from his conversation all 
bitterness, and wrath and evil speaking, that he 
can at least, place the seal of silence where 
words would irritate. If necessary to rebuke, 
the true disciple of his Master can do so- with 
a kindness that wounds only to heal; and when 
he would warn, the guileless earnestness of his 
language, the truth shining through all, find 
their way into perhaps an otherwise hardened 
and ungenerous heart. 

How much less sorrow and trouble would 
there be in the world, if those only who call 
themselves by Christ’s name and profess to fol- 
low in His steps, kept strict watch over their 
daily conversation, excluding every irreverent 
and unkind word, every improper allusion, every 
thing that savors of idle or malicious gossip ! 
How soon would their influence be felt on every 
hand, how silently like the dew it would quicken 
the waste places in the heart, and how surely it 
would bless both him who gave and him who 
received. 

There is no more effectual self-discipline than 
that required to guard the lips. The word once 
spoken can no more be recalled than the breath 
of air that bore it on its mission ; it may wound, 
it may slay, but it can no more come back than 
the hour that has swept into a past eternity. 
How few but have said that, which, if it could 
be purchased back, would be thought cheap at 
the price of every earthly n; and to 
avoid regret, the wise will carefully weigh their 
words and test them by the pure precepts of 
Christ. Very few repent for the doubtful, un- 
spoken word; very many repent an utterance 
whose long train of consequences have rendered 
many a pathway rough and gloomy. 

He who offends not in word, approaches very 
near Christ’s standard of perfection. If he can 
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bear reproach without bitterness, wrath without 
retaliation, if he can bear patiently the malicious 
censures of seeming friends, and still breathe 
only the language of kindness and forbearance, 
surely the work of regeneration in his soul is 
passing to its completeness. 

No human being can spring at once from a 
state of carelessness in thought and speech, into 
an habitual watch over himself. It is by slow 
degrees that all improvement is gained. Little 
by little the great battle with temptation is 
fought, day by day, hour by hour; but it is an 
important, part of Christian duty, not to be neg- 
Jected without sin. The influence even of the 
humblest is wide spread, measureless, for no 
man liveth to himself alone. 

There seems to be but little feeling of ac- 
countability for the wonderful gift of language, 
and yet how large a part of our earthly life it is. 
The little one draws from his parent’s lips his 
most important lessons; youth needs the pre- 
cepts of wisdom; mature years need mutual 
solace and strength, and decrepit age listens to 
words of hope as only those can who walk in the 
twilight of earth. 

Let each one consecrate this priceless gift to 
the highest and holiest purposes, silent rather 
than to praise evil, eloquent always for the good 
and right, ready always with words of consola- 
tion, encouragement, hope ; never giving utter- 
ance to aught that could wound or dishearten. 
Let pure thoughts find fitting language, and all 
that one earnest heart can do toward inaugura- 
ting heaven upon earth will be accomplished.— 
H.. J. L., in N. E. Farmer. 





| DALES OF YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


George Fox, in his travels far and wide 
through the realm to promulgate his doctrines, 
ae into these dales. From the top of 

’endle-hill in Lancashire, where there is an im- 
mense prospect, he tells us in his journal, that 
he had a vision of the triumphs of his ministry, 
and of the thousands that would be converted 
to his peculiar faith. Descending in the strength 
of this revelation, he marched northward, and 
speedily found in these dales a primitive race, 
ready to adopt his opinions and practices, so 
congenial to a simple and earnest-hearted peo- 
_ There he repeatedly came, and sojourned 

ong; and the accounts of the extraordinary 
meetings held, and the effect produced, have 
few parallels in the history of religious reformers. 
There is a little Church of England chapel 
perched on the highest point of Kendal Fells, 
not far from Sedburgh, which is in the outskirts 
of this district, called Firbank Chapel, where a 
thousand people are said to have been collected | 
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ister, being one of them. That little chapel is 
standing yet, perhaps the very humblest fabric 
in England belonging to the Established Church, 
old and dilapidated, ‘and situated in one of the 
most singular and wild situations. There are 
the identical little windows at which some of 
the old people stood within the chapel to listen 
to the preacher without, thinking it strange to 
worship any where but in a church or chapel. 
Near the door is a rock, on which he relates 
that he stood to preach. From its high site you 
look round over dreary moors, and a vast tract 
of out-stretched country, and wonder whence 
the people gathered to his ministry. But his 
fame was that. of an apostle all round this coun- 
try. In Sedburgh churchyard stand two yew 
trees, under the shade of which, he, on one oc- 
casion, preached, drawing all the people out of the 
church to him. Within the dales themselves 
he planted several meetings, at Aysgarth, Coun- 
terside, and Laygate. These meeting still re- 
main, and a considerable number of Friends are 
scattered through the dales, of a primitive and 
hospitable character. We went, on the only 
Sunday which we passed in the dales, to his fa- 
vorite meeting at Counterside, and could almost 
have imagined that the remarkable times of his 
ministry were yet remaining. We found the 
meeting situated amid a cluster of rustic cot- 
tages in pleasant Simmerdale, by Simmerdale 
Water. The house in which he usually lived 
during his visits to this valley, adjoining the 
meeting ; a true old-fashioned house, where the 
remains of his oaken bedstead were still pre- 
served ; and a very handsome one it must have 
been, and far too much adorned with the vanity 
of carving for so plain a man, and so homely a 
place. But the people were flocking from all 
sides, down the fells, along the dales, to the 
meeting, not only the Friends themselves, but 
the other dales- people ;{and we found Mr. Joseph 
Pease, brother of the M. P., and his lady, from 
Darlington, addressing acrowded audience. The 
old times of Fox seemed indeed returned. The 
preacher’s discourse was one of an earnest and 
affectionate eloquence, and the audience was of 
a most simple and unworldly character. Almost 
every person, man or woman, had a nosegay in 
hand ; nosegays in truth, for they very liberally 
and repeatedly applied them to the organ whence 
they arenamed. The herbs, for they consisted 
rather of herbs than flowers, were as singular 
as the appearance of such a host of nosegays 
itself. Not one of them was without a piece of 
southernwood, in some instances almost amount- 
ing toa bush, and evidently there entitled to 
its ancient name, “ lads’-loveand lasses’ delight.” 
With this was grasped in many a hardy hand, 
thyme and alecost, and, in many, mini! No 


to hear him, and at which three hundred peo-| doubt the pungent qualities of these herbs are 


ple were convinced of the truth, to use his own 
words, at one time,—Francis Howgill, the min- | 


found very useful stimulants in close and crowd- 
ed places of worship, and especially under a 
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drowsy preacher, by those whose occupations for] well as good; and every organ and part of 
the other six days lie chiefly out of doors, in the} man’s nature bears witness that God has estab- 
keen air of hills and moors. That such is the} lished, from eternity to eternity, a connection 
object of them was sufficiently indicated by a| between goodness and happiness, and between 
poor woman who offered us a little bunch of| evil and sorrow. 
these herbs as we entered the meeting-house,}| God’s love is as far ahead of your thought of 
saying with a smile, “they are so reviving.” reforming, as the soft winds are ahead of the 
Amongst the Friends are a considerable num-| flowers’ thought of starting. Do you suppose 
ber of substantial people, who lead here a sort} the crocuses that are to-day blossoming in my 
of patriarchal life, with their flocks and herds] garden sent a messenger to the winds of the 
on the hills around them. And their houses, | south, saying, “Come and see us?” Did not 
placed on the slope of the hills, yet not far| these winds, did not days of warmth, unsolicited, 
above the level of the valley, with their ample| come to help them out? It is the foregoing 
gardens, must be in the summer months most | love of God which breathes on the soul that 
agreeable abodes. Old English hospitality and | draws us in love toward him. We love him 
kindness are found here in all their strength. | because he first loved us. And when you be- 
We called on several of the resident proprietors, | gin to feel, “I am not content with my wicked- 
and amongst others Mr. William Fothergill, at| ness,” it is God in you. When you begin to 
Carr-End, sinee deceased. The garden of this | feel, “ I would that I could break away from my 
gentleman was a perfect paradise of roses. But} evil companions,” it is God persuading you. 
the fine old intellectual man himself, retaining | When you begin to feel, “ If I thought I should 
beyond his eightieth year, and in this secluded | succeed, I would try to live a Christian life,” it 
place, all the enthusiasm of youth, the love of] is God awakening you. When, desiring to be 
books and aspirations after the spread of know-|a better man, you say, “Oh, if I could only 
ledge and freedom through the world, was astill| realize that God loves me, what an encourage- 
more attractive object. He was the descendent} ment it would be to me!” already your sinful 
of two well-known men, Dr. Fothergill, and | disposition is breaking up; already the sweet 
Samuel Fothergill, an eminent minister in this) touches of the divine Spirit are upon the soul, 
society. Talent and liberality of sentiment} the heavens are radiant around about you, and 
seem a congenial growth of these dales, for the} your feelings are the palpitations and pulsations 
able and noble-minded Adam Sedgwick isa na-| of the heart that God’s love is causing in you. 
tive of one of them.—Howitt’s Rural Life in| For the rest, throw yourself, with undisguised 
England. faith, into the arms of that love. Be afraid 
that there is not enough —_ in - eee to 
, wash you clean, but do not be afraid that there 
a ee ee is wet enieuil in God’s heart to take a poor sin- 
The love of God, like the sunlight, must be] ner. Be afraid that the products of the earth 
appropriated to be beneficial. There must be | are not sufficient to feed the inhabitants thereof, 
a correspondence to you in it, or it can be of no| but do not be afraid that there is not food enough 
use to you. for the soul that goes to God, saying, ‘I am 
It takes two things to make a violet—the root | unworthy, but oh! what art thou!” W.H. B. 
= the — The season cannot make a 
violet without any root, and the root cannot 
make a violet without any season. These two SEEDED CP WAS: 
things must go together, or there can be no} We have received a report of the religious 
violet. If the thread is there, and the spinner] Jabors of Edward C. Jones in the Insane Hos- 


is there, working together, they will make the] _- 
garniture of icon y pital, Blockley. He thus speaks of the effects 


And so it is with the human soul. God of war in increasing mental diseases : . 


makes nothing without the germs in you, and| We are now passing through a national epoch 
the germs in you make nothing without God ;| which is thoroughly testing the intellectual in- 
and when these germs are brought under the | tegrity of our millions; and the years to come 
influence of God’s love, and they reach out and | will evince the fact that war must have wrecked 
accept these things, then comes on the garden| mind and wrecked fortune in its train. The in- 
of the Lord in the human soul. evitable hardships of the field will tell on the 

Then do not trust that because God is so} mental faculties of many, for we must remember 
good it makes no difference what you are. Do|that the quiet comforts of home do much to 
not say, “I may sin as much as [ like, and it| keep in tune the harp of a thousand strings. 
will make no difference, because God is so} And this brings up the collateral thought, that 
good.” God’s goodness will be a blessing to| the divine institute of the family builds a wall 
you if you accept it, and it will be a condemna-| around the intellect as well as the heart. The 
tion to you if you do not. For God is just, as|isolation of a homeless and unsettled life has 
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always done much to develope morbid and mental 
conditions. 
enerally those of the toiling heads of families. 

he detached in society succumb the soonest. 
We think the tables of our Institutions catalogue 
this result. Hence, whatever in our social ha- 
bits inhibits the general prevalence of the ma- 
trimonial relation, adds to the harvest of alienated 
mind. A rational home culture will soon de- 
populate our Asylums ; but when will such cul- 
ture prevail among us? We are excitable at 
the fireside as well as the mart. The steam- 
pressure is upon us within doors and without ; 
and, unhappily, society fixes its standard of res- 
pestability so high, that few can double the 
Cape Horn of limited means and settle 
in life so as to secure that popular esteem 
and recognition, which is of more weight to 
thousands than the smile of God. With simpler 
habits, fewer exactions of style and fashion, 
more recreation, less dishonesty, a more con- 
siderate attention to those who are now made to 
feel how vast is the distance between wealth and 
toil, there would soon be a social mind engen- 
dered, of a firm texture, and a close grain in its 
composition. Even war, with its holocaust of 
victims, must yield to that perverted system of 
society which fastens wrongs upon the helpless. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 2, 1863. 


ERRATUM.—In the article ,on “‘ Social Inter- 
course among Friends,” published in the Jn- 
telligencer of last week, the word leave should be 
inserted in the last paragraph, second line, be- 
tween “and” and “immediately.” The omis- 
sion of it by the printer materially impairs the 
meaning intended to be conveyed. 


———— <9 


Diep, on the 10th of 10th mo. last, Exizanera Hi. 
Prior, widow of John Prior, late of Scipio, Cayuga 
county, New York, in the 63d year of her age. 


——, of typhoid fever, 22d of 10th mo., 1862, 
Crarxson G., aged nine months; on the 31st of 12th 
mo., Epwarp H., aged 10 years, and on the 10th of 
Ist mo., 1863, Exta, aged 14 years, children of Allen 
and Phebe Ann Flitcraft. 


——, of cancer, at her residence at Pipe Creek, on 
the 13th of 2d mo., 1863, Saran Haines, wife of 
Reuben Haines, and daughter of Joseph and-Beulah 
Lippincott, of Burlington county, New Jersey, in the 
52d year of her age. Her disease was very lingering, 
and accompanied with great suffering, which she 
bore with patience and resignation. 


——, on the 11th ult., at Pleasantville, Westchester 
county, N. Y., Paesz Anna Pierce, daughter of 
Joseph and Hannah S. Pierce, aged 33 years. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The brains which yield are not} VASSAR FEMALE COLLEGE OF POUGHKEEPSIE, 


NEW YORK. 


The construction of a Friends’ Boarding 
School, for the better education of our young 
people, so much an object of importance at the 
present time, with the Friends of New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore, has produced a 
disposition in some of our members, to look 
around them to see what has been done, or is 
now doing, in other quarters, to produce a 
higher standard of instruction generally. We 
have lately received from some of our coadju. 
tors who are interested in this way, several ac- 
counts of Vassar Female College, and amongst 
them a pamphlet containing the oper of 
the first meetings of its Trustees held in 1861; 
we have also seen with pleasure, a concise and 
comprehensive notice of the Institution in the 
Frrienps’ INTELLIGENCER of Fourth month 
18th, with large extracts from the address of 
its founder to his Trustees; the men to whom 
he confides the responsible charge of carrying 
out the concern, or at least of assisting him in 
bearing the weight thereof.’ We ask the readers 
of that article again to turn their attention to 
the subject, whilst we re-produce some of these 
extracts, and make comments uponthem. We 
do so with the greater willingness, because of 
the fine and rare example thereby offered to 
the monied men of every religious community, 
(our own community included,) of an individual 
giving up, while he yet lives, large portions of 
his estate, in order to secure a blessing to the 
world. Matthew Vassar, the enlightened and 
benevolent projector of the Vassar Female Col- 
lege, has placed at the disposal of Trustees 
chosen without sectarian prejudice, from the 
different Christian denominations around him, 
the munificent sum of four hundred and eight 
thousand dollars, forthe purpose of building upan 
establishment, for imparting, as he says, to the 
young women who may be placed there, “ the 
most perfect education of the body, mind, and 
heart.” In his address to the Trustees, which 
has been prepared with the care and fore- 
thought due to the grandeur of the design in 
contemplation, he makes an admission which 
we believe has never been fully acted upon, ex- 
cept in the Society of Friends ; a Society which 
from its first rise has held the female mind in 
due estimation. In this respect, as well as for 
his other noble efforts to elevate woman to her 
true position, we feel bound to extend toward 
him the right hand of fellowship, and also to 
lend an attentive ear to the statement, in which, 
with peculiar force, dignity and beauty, he de- 
fines his opinions in relation to the College, and 
makes his generous and just acknowledgment 
on behalf of the mental qualities of woman, 
briefly in the following oles 
“Tt has occurred to me that woman, having 
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received from her Creator the same intellectual | ferred to. A similarity is also apparent in 
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constitution as man, has the same right as man |some other paragraphs, but as the readers of 
to intellectual culture and development.” 
“T consider that the mothers of a country|the proceedings of the first meeting of the 
mould the character of its citizens, determine its | Trustees of the Vassar Female College for them- 
institutions, and shape its destiny.” 
“Tt has also appeared to me, that if women | “ Indigent students” are referred to in the ad- 
were properly educated, some new avenues to | dress in the following lines : 
useful employment, in entire harmony with the 
gentleness and modesty of her sex, might be male College a charity school, whose advantages 


opened to her.” 


the INTELLIGENCER will probably examine 


selves, it is not necessary to speak of them here. 


“Tt is not my purpose to make the Vassar Fe- 


shall be free without charge; for benefits so 


The course of study which the system of] cheaply obtained are cheaply held; but it is 
Matthew Vassar embraces, and which is clearly | believed, the friends of the Institution will ena- 
— out to the Trustees in the address, is | ble it to offer, to all, the highest educational ad- 

beral, comprehensive, sensible, and free from | vantages at a moderate expense, as compared 
those ultraisms which have been sometimes | with the cost of instruction in existing Semina- 
found to disfigure even laudable attempts for |ries, I earnestly hope the funds may prove 
improving the hyman race. It is, however, | sufficient to warrant the gratuitous admission 
his epee to grant to those who possess talents | of a considerable number of indigents students 
for the Fine Arts, opportunities for their culti- | annually; at least, by regarding the amount re- 
vation much removed from the standard of sim- | mitted in most cases, as a loan, to be subse- 
licity which the people called Quakers have | quently repaid, from the avails of teaching or 
in their masses thus far maintained. Judging | otherwise. Reference should be given to bene- 
from his recommendation that the College be | ficiaries of decided promise, such as are likely 
provided with an extensive gallery of art, we|to distinguish themselves in some particular 
must consider him as one of those philanthro- | department or pursuit, and especially to those 
ists who look on the talents conferred upon | who propose to engage in the teachings of the 
individuals as “gifts,” bestowed for a good pur- | young as a profession.” The concluding para- 


e, and deserving of encouragement. 


ut} graph of the address to the Trustees, is thus 


the founder of the College with all his liberal | expressed : 
views, does not forget tobe practical. Thus we 
find him, while engaged in preparing an insti- 
tution, furnished, to use his own language “ with 
all needful aids and appliances” for developing 
the resources of the female mind, demonstrating 
no desire to deliver the sex from the obligations 
for which woman is constitutionally fitted by 


her all-wise Creator. 


On the contrary, he car- 


ries throughout his plan a pervading sense of 


her characteristics ; 


earing always in mind, 


that the beings on whose accounts he is con- 
cerned, and whom he seeks to ennoble by proper 
education, have other duties than those which 
are merely connected with literature, science 
and art; and with a foretaste of the grave 
household cares likely to await the recipients 
of his educational bounties, and the necessity 
which may attend them in after life to minister 
to the physical wants of their families, he care- 
fully introduces amongst the needful branches 
of education, “domestic economy, practically 


taught, so as to enable the graduates readily to in 


become skilful housekeepers ; 


”? 


an item, which 


when we consider that some of the students, and 


perhaps many of them, ma 
otherwise deprived of the 


struction. 


be orphans, or 


1 equate requisites 
for instruction in domestic affairs, places the 
stamp of utility on the whole course of their in- 


One clause in the address will re- 


“Tt is my fervent desire, that I may live to 
see the Institution in successful operation, and 
if God shall give me life and strength, I shall 
gladly employ my best faculties in co-operating 
with you to secure the full and perfect consum- 
mation of the work before us.” We earnestly 
unite in the desire thus fervently expressed, 
and hope that length of days may be added to 
the blessings already conferred on Matthew 
Vassar, and also that his great enterprise—an 
enterprise which confers honor on our country— 
may be carried into successful operation. Under 
such auspices we may be permitted to believe, that 
a class of females will be raised up in the Institu- 
tion, not only in our own age, but in succeeding 
times, comparable to the virtuous woman spoken 
of by “Solomon, the son of David, king of 
Israel,” and whose price he pronounces to be 
“ above rubies,” and of which he says: 
“The heart of her husband doth safely trust 
her, sothat he shall have no need of spoil.” 
“ She will do him good, and not evil, all the 
days of her life.” 

“ She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in 
her tongue is the law of kindness.” 

“ She looketh well to the ways of her house- 
hold, and eateth not the bread of idleness.” 

“ Her children rise up and call her blessed ; 


mind the reader of a part of the essay issued by her husband also, and he praiseth her.” 
the “ Friends’ Educational Association” in 


We hope to hear, in the coming autumn, that 


1861, where “ indigent students” are re-|in accordance with the notice given, the Col- 
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lege will be ready for the reception of students 
at the time proposed. A 
Baltimore, 4th mo. 20th, 1863. 


oo 
EFFECT OF ENCOURAGEMENT. 


A certain man of learning and genius with 
whom I am acquainted, being frustrated in the 
hope of a distinguished career by a disease 
which compelled his physician to interdict all 
severe task-work of the brain, centered the 
ambition denied to himself in his only son, whom 
he educated at home. To him, brilliant and 
quick, this boy seemed the most stolid of dun- 
ces. A friend te whom he complained of the 
filial stupidity which destroyed his last earthly 
hope, and embittered the sole occupation which 
sustained his interest in the world, said to him, 
“Let the boy stay with me for a week, and at 
the end of that time I will tell you what can be 
done with him.” The father consented.— 
When the week was over, the friend came to 
him and said—“ Courage; your boy has one 
faculty, in the natural strength of which he ex- 
cels both you and myself. It is true that he can 
only learn a very little at a time, and that 
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“ Well, then, the boy has acquired for him- 
self an idea of scrupulous honor—even under 
temptation; the idea came to him insensibly 
and without being confused by other ideas of 
pain—came to him partly through the silent 
influences of your own living example, of your 
own careless talk when you are not teaching, 
and partly from the unconscious sentiment of 
pride and pleasure in knowing that he is implie- 
itly trusted. Now, do you not think that, with 
the gifts of a tenacious memory, and with the 
strong sense of the point of honor, you should 
as little fear that your boy will remain a dunce 
as that he will become a thief? Lead him up- 
ward to learning so gradually that you do not 
create the necessities for blame, which are 
stumbling-blocks in his way. You create those 
necessities if you ask him to do what you know 
he cannot do. Quick and brilliant like your- 
self you cannot make him; but you can easily 
make him solid and judicious. Look round 
the world; for one man who wins high place in 
it through quickness and brillianey, do you not 
count twenty men who have achieved positions 
more enviable through solidity and judgment? 
Now, let me call in your boy ; you shall hear him 


with a slowness and difficulty which must be | repeat a fable, which he has learned by heart 


tenderly consulted. But the very slowness and 
difficulty with which he acquires an idea im- 
presses that idea lastingly on his mind, unless 
you confuse and efface it by sending another 
idea to unsettle it before it be fixed. If, when 
he brings you his exercise of six lines blurred 
and bungled, you cry ‘ Blockhead! and give 


him a box on the ear, certainly you give him! 


something to remember which is not in his les- 
son—you give him a box on fhe ear! 





. The boy is called in. 


‘ Hare and the Tortoise.” 


Place ! 


in less time than he could learn two lines of the 
‘ Propria que maribus,’ and you will at once, 
when you hear him, divine the reason why.” 
He begins, at first hesita- 
tingly and shyly, to repeat the fable of “The 
But scarcely has he 
got through three lines before the friend cries 
out “ Capital! well remembered ;” the boy’s 
face begins to brighten—his voice gets more 
animated—the friend shows the liveliest inter- 


before him one idea at a time—associate it with | est in the story, and especially in the success of 


pleasure, not pain; he will keep that one idea 
firmly, and that one idea will lead on to another. 
In a word, never scold him for the slowness of 
his apprehension ; praise him cordially for the 
tenaciousness of his memory. Instead of six 
lines and blame, give him one line and praise.” 
The father mused. “Now you mention it,” 
said he, “the boy has a good memory, though 
not in his lessons. He is never at fault in a 
date, if it be not in his “ History ;’ and never 
forgets a place, if it be not in his Latin gram- 
mar.” 

“ And what is more,” said the friend, “do 
you not find that, while he cannot learn by 
heart any abstract maxims of right and wrong 
which you extract from the ‘ Spectator, or 
‘ Blair’s Sermons,’ he is as honest as if he had 
digested a whole library of essays and sermons. 
You leave your shillings loose on your table 
ready to his hand, if he wished to buy a kite or 
a trap-bat; but he never takes one,does he?” 
“Certainly not—it is bad enough that he should 


be a dunce; Heaven forbid that he should be a 
thief!” 





the tortoise, and at its close exclaims, “ Boy, if 
I had your memory I would master all that is 
worth the remembering. Think, aslong as you 
live, of the hare and the tortoise, and—let the 
hare jeer, the tortoise will win the race.” 

“T don’t flatter him, you see,” whispered the 
friend to the father. “I don’t tell him that he 
is the hare—I tell him frankly that he is the 
tortoise, and can’t afford to lose an inch of the 
way. (Aloud)—And now, my boy, if we are 
to beat the hare, we must get through the ‘ Pro- 
pria que maribus, but we must get through it, 
like the tortoise, inch by inch ; your father will 
not set you more than one line at a time, and 
will give you your own time to learn it; and as 
I know that a more honest, honorable boy does 
not exist,so we trust to you to say when you 
find that one line is too little—that the pain of 
learning more is not equal to the pleasure of 
getting on, and catching up to the hare; and by 
the end of a month we shall have you asking to 
learn a dozen lines. Meanwhile, fasten your 
whole mind upon one line.” ; 
The boy smiled ; the father saw the smile, 
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and embraced him. The hint was taken—and|of this homely yet useful power.—National 


though, certainly, the boy never ripened into a 
wit or a poet, he took honors at the University, 
and now promises to become one of the safest 
and soundest consulting lawyers at the Chan- 
cery bar. May his father, who still lives, see 
his son on the road to the Woolsack.—Bulwer 
inhis Caxtoniana. 


GENIUS AND TALENT. 


What is genius? Genius is the bird that 
sits and sings and soars as her feelings move 
her. She rises like the eagle on her heavenward 
way she touches the tops of the loftiest crags, 
and ifshe comes down to the vales and plains 
below, it is but to descend gracefully and dip 
her plumage in the crystal waters of the moun- 
tain lake. Genius is the anvil of the dragon, 
which, uplifted, evokes all earthly and divine 
things ; unlocks all secrets of nature, science, 
and art; which calls, and is answered ; which 
says, and it is done; which commands, and it 
stands forth ; which makes things of what were 
not things. But we promise to show not only 
what this strange and mystic power called ge- 
nius is, but also what its relations are to talent 
and to tact—other forces upon which it depends 
for its best manifestations and most beneficent 
results. What is talent, and what is the con- 
nection between it and genius? Talent isa 


faculty of the mind which enables it to put forth 


useful effort. ‘It comprises general strength 
of intellect and a peculiar aptitade for being 
moulded to specific employments ;” such is the 
definition the learned give us. Talent, too, is 
the result of training in no such sense as ge- 
nius is. We would call it an acquisition rather 
than an endowment. For instance, a man, as 
the result of years of patience, industry, and 
faith, may puint a good picture; or carve a 
statue or write a poem. By following certain 
maxims and rules in literature and art, he may 
acquire an aptitude for certain special kinds of 
labor. But if he be a painter, he cannot paint 
like Appeles ; he cannot make cherries look so 
natural that the birds of heaven shall be de- 
ceived and come and peck at them. Talent in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, or any other 
art, may result in considerable progress and 
efficiency, nay, may lead to respectability on the 
part of him who exhibits it; but that is all; 
eminence is impossible to any efforts save those 
of consummate genius. Nevertheless, talent, 
as we have said, is not to be despised ; nay, it 
will accomplish what genius itself cannot 
achieve. Talent is intellect in its vigor and 
strength, and it is that which rules the world. 
If it cannot plan cathedrals, it can build them ; 
if it cannot shine as the sun, it can twinkle as 
the star ; and genius herself must look through 
windows constructed by eye and ear and head 


Quarterly Renew. 


——_—_—-~en 
THOUGHT ESSENTAL TO HEALTH. 


If we would have our bodies healthy, our 
brains must be used, and used in orderly and 
vigorous ways, that the life-giving streams of 
force may flow down from them into the expect- 
ant organs, which can minister but as they are 
ministered unto. We admire the vigorous ani- 
mal life of the Greeks, and with justice we recog- 
nize, and partly seek to imitate, the various 
oe and other means which they em- 
ployed to secure it. But probably we should 
i a fatal error, if we omitted from our cal- 
culation the hearty and generous earnestness 
with which the highest subjects of art, specu- 
lation and politics, were pursued by them. 
Surely, in their ‘case, the beautiful and ener- 
getic mental life was expressed in the athletic 
and graceful frame. And were it a mere ex- 
travagance to ask whether some part of the las- 
situde and weariness of life, of which we hear 
so much in our day, might not be due to lack of 
mental occupation on worthy subjects, exciting 
and repaying a generous enthusiasm, as well as 
to an over-exercise on lower ones? Whether 
an engrossment on matters which have not sub- 
stance enough to justify or satisfy the mental 
grasp, be not at the root of some part of the 
maladies which affect our mental convalescence? 
Any one who tries it, soon finds out how weary- 
ing, how disproportionately exhausting, is an 
overdose of “light literature,” compared with 
an equal amount of time spent on real work. 
Of this we may be sure, that the due exercise of 
brain—of thought—is one of the essential ele- 
ments of human life. The perfect health of a 
man is not the same as that of an ox or a horse. 
The preponderating capacity of his nervous 
parts demands a corresponding life.— Cornhill 
Magazine. 


Extracted from “A Day at the Dead Sea,” by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

It was while riding through the low hills 
covered with this vegetation, and just before 
coming out on the blighted flatsof the Dead Sea 
that one of those pictures passed before’ me 
which are ever after hung up in the mind’s gal- 
lery among the choicest of the spoils of Eastern 
travel. By some chance I was alone, riding a 
few hundred yards in front of the caravan, when, 
turning the corner of a hill, I meta man coming 
towards me, the only one we had seen for se- 
veral hours since we had passed a few black 
tents some eight or ten miles away. He was a 
noble-looking young shepherd, dressed in his 
camel’s-hair robe, and with the lithesome, pow- 
erful limbs and elastic step of the children of 
the desert. But the interest which attached to 
























him was the errand on which he had manifestly 
been engaged on those Dead Sea plains from which 
he was returning. Round his neck, and withits 
little limbs held gently by his hand, lay a lamb 
he had rescued, and was doubtless carrying home. 
The little creature lay as if perfectly content and 
happy, and the man looked pleased as he strode 
along lightly with his burden, and as I saluted 
him with the usual gesture of pointing to heart 
and head, and the “salaam alik!” (Peace be 
with you), he responded with a smile and kindly 
glance at the lamb, to which he saw my eyes 
were directed. It was actually the beautiful 
— of the Gospel acted out before my sight. 

very particular was true tothe story; the 
shepherd had doubtless left his “ninety and 
nine in the wilderness,” round the black tents 
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He, from his high throne in heaven, 
Watches every step we take, 
He will see each fetter riven, 
Which our foes in anger make, 
Cheer up, brother, He has power 
To dry up every bitter tear, 
And though darkest tempests lower, 
“Trust in God and persevere.” 


Brother, there’s a quiet slumber 
Waiting for thee, in the grave; 
Brother, there’s a glorious number 
Christ in mercy deigns to save ; 
Wait then, till life’s quiet even 
Closes round thee, calm and clear, 
And till called from earth to heaven, 
“Trust in God and persevere.” 


——_—_~+~<er 


MY CHILD. 






































































































































































































we had seen so far away, and had sought for the — Sealer beet 
lost lamb till he found 7 where it must quickly Is ever bounding round my study chair; 
have perished without his help, among those| yet when my eyes, now dim 
blighted plains. Literally, too, ‘“‘when he had| With tears I turn to him, 
found it, he laid it on his shoulders, rejoicing.” | The vision vanishes—he is not there! 
It would, I think, have beena very hard heart) 1 walk my parlor floor, 
which had not blessed God for the sight, and| And through the open door, . 
taken home to itself with fresh faith, the lesson | ! hear footfall on the chamber stair ; 
that God suffers no wandering sheep to be fin-| 1™ Stepping toward the hall, 
ally lost f hi fold of h E To give the boy a call; 

y ‘ost from his great fold of heaven. HKven) and then bethink me that—he is not there ! 
though man may wander to the utmost bounds 


of his iniquity, yet the Good Shepherd, rejoic- eae ne 
ing, shall bring the wanderer home, “for he 


7 ; . With the same beaming eyes and colored hair; 
: I seek till he find him,” even on the Dead Sea| And, as he’srunning by, 
shore. 


Follow him with my eye, — 
I longed for a painter’s power to perpetuate Scarcely believing that—he is not there! 


- beautiful sight, a better and a truer lesson —— see - is - 
than the scapegoat. = nder the coffin lid ; 
apegoat Closed are his eyes—cold is his forehead fair; 
My hand that marble felt ; 
posted O’er it in prayer I knelt ; 
Be Yet my heart whispers that—he is not there! 
“TRUST IN GOD AND PERSEVERE.” 


I cannot make him dead ! 
When passing by his bed, 
So long watched over with parental care, 
My spirit and my eye 
Seek it inquiringly ; 
Before the thought comes that—he is not there! 


When at the cool, grey break 
Of day from sleep I wake, 
With my first breaching of the morning air, 
My soul goes up with joy 
To him who gave my boy; 
Then comes the sad thought that—he‘is not there! 


When at the day's calm close, 
Before we seek repose, 
I’m with his mother, offering up our prayer ; 
Whate’er I may be saying, 
I am, in spirit, praying 
For our boy’s spirit, praying—he is not there! 


Not there ?—Where, then, is he ? 
The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear ; 
The grave that now doth press 
Upon that cast off dress 
Is but his wardrobe locked—he is not there ! 


-_———_-+ 2 


BY OLIVER OAKWOOD. 


Brother is life’s morning clouded, 
Has the sunlight ceased to shine ; 
Is the earth in darkness shrouded, 
Wouldst thou at thy lot repine? 
Cheer up, brother, let thy vision 
Look above, see! light is near; 
Soon will came the next transition ; 
“Trust in God and persevere! ” 


Brother, has life’s hope receded, 
Hast thou sought its joys in vain; 
Friends proved false when mostly needed, 
Foes rejoicing at thy pain? 
Cheer up brother, there’s a blessing 
Waiting for thee, never fear ; 
Foes forgiving, sins confessing: 
“Trust in God and persevere.” 


Brother, all things round are calling 
With united voice “be strong!” 

Though the wrongs of earth be galling, 
They must lose their strength ere long, 

Yea, my brother, though life’s trouble, 
Drive thee near to dark despair, 

Soon ’twill vanish like a bubble ; 


He lives !—in all the past 
“Trust in God and persevere.” 


He lives !—nor to the last, 


tan cL aAMBETER. 
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Of seeing him again will I despair ; 
In dreams, I see him now ; 
And on his angel brow 
I see it written, Thou shalt see me there! 


Yes, we all live to God ! 
Father, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear; 
That in the spirit land, 
Meeting at thy right hand, 
'Twill be our heaven to find that—he is there! 


—_———-469 
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that there had been no dew for the last two 
nights, but that on the previous morning it had 
been heavy. He then pointed out to me some 

ars of that had been pressed down into 
the earth by the horses’ hoofs, upon which the 
sand still adhered, having dried on, thus clearly 
showing that the grass was wet when the tracks 
were made. At another time, as I was travel- 
ling with the same Indian, I discovered upon 
the ground what I took to be a bear-track, with 
a distinctly marked impression of the heel and 
all the toes. I immediately called the Indian’s 
attention to it, at the same time flattering my- 
self that I had made quite an important dis- 


- |}covery, which had escaped his observation. 


THERMOMETER. 


Clear 


§ ENENEINENERS 5 


25 


26 NW |NW [NW |NW)D lear 


Nw INW INWINWINW [Clear. 


~Mean of the week 538-4. 

Same time last year 50-8. 

The above table shows the bearing of ‘the 
Barometer; for example, on the 24th, 29.4 
during the rain. 

Homer Eacuvus. 


THE INDIAN ART OF TRACKING. 

I know of nothing in the woodman’s educa- 
‘tion of so much importance, or so difficult, to 
uire, as the art of trailing or tracking men 

and animals. To become an adept in this art 
requires the constant practice of years, and 
With some men a lifetime does not suffice to 
learn. * * I remember, upon one occasion, 
as I was riding with a Delaware upon the prai- 
ries, ‘we crossed the trail of a large party of In- 
dians travelling with lodges. The tracks ap- 
— to be quite fresh, and I remarked to the 
ndian that we must be nearthe party. ““Oh, no,” 
said he, “the trail was made two days before, 
in the morning,” at the same time pointing with 
his finger to where the sun would ‘be at about 
eight o'clock. Then, seeing that my curiosity was 
excited to know by what means he arrived at 
this conclusion, he called my attention tothe fact 


The fellow remarked with a smile, a 

captain, may be so he not bear-track.” 
then pointed with his gun-rod to some spears of 
grass that grew near the impression, but I did 
not-comprehend the mystery until he dismounted 


» BO, 


He 


|and explained to me that, when the wind was 
| blowing, the 
| toward the ground, and the oscillatin 
| thereby produced would scoop out 


of would be bent over 
motion 


loose 


|sand into the shape I have described. The 
| truth of this explanation was apparent, yet it 

“Joccurred to me that its solution would have 

"| baffled the wits of most white men.—Captain 
Marcy. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ON THE USE OF SALT FOR CATTLE. 


Is the use of salt essential for the health and 
thrift of farm stock? Or is it necessary for the 
health of the human family? The general 
practice among farmers in the interior of salting 
their stock would imply that they consider it 
necessary. On Long Island, and I suppose on 
the seaboard generally, the saline quality of the 
atmosphere appears to answer as a substitute, 
and horses, cattle and sheep have but little re- 
gard for it; especially those which have been 
reared there: those brought from the interior, 
where they have been accustomed to use it 
freely evince a greater relish for it, but in neither 
case have I known any injurious results from its 
being withheld. I have thought the long pre- 
valence of northerly winds has increased, and 
of southerly winds has diminished the little 
relish for it that is indicated by Long Island 


stock. 

craving desire for salt manifested by 
stock, especially cattle far in the interior, is an 
object of curiosity to people living on the sea- 
board. Here it is‘well known they have a great 
dread ‘and abhorrence of blood, but as that article 
is known to'be imbued with salt to some extent, 
their ‘strong craving in the interior for saline 
substances overcomes their natural repugnance 
to blood, and they will actually consume it with 
apparently a high relish. Whether this is an 
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usual occurrence I am unable to say ; I witnessed 


it once in Illinois. 


As far as my knowledge extends no carnivo- 
rous animals have a natural desire for salt, not 


even the human family in its uncombined state. 
Carnivorous animals will eat it when tempted to 
do so by admixture with inviting food. The 
feline and canine species around our dwellings 
I suppose cannot be induced to eat an injurious 
quantity under any circumstances; but hogs 


and poultry, although they will not partake of 


it in its uncombined state, can nevertheless be 
induced to eat of it when it is mingled with 
relishing food ; and if eaten too freely will ope- 
rate fatally ; and in regard to poultry will de- 
stroy life almost as suddenly as arsenic. 

The injurious effects upon poultry, which 
have come to my knowledge, have been confined 
to chickens and turkies; of the latter, I have 
known twenty-five full-grown to die within a 
few hours after eating freely of boiled turnips, 
which had been saturated with brine. On two 
occasions, in my own neighborhood, a considera- 
ble number of shoats died by partaking freely 
of beef brine. Their carnivorous propenal- 
ties being so strong as to overcome their disin- 
clination for salt in its natural state. Scurvy, 
one of the most distressing and fatal diseases to 
which mariners are liable, is produced by a long 
continued use of salted provision. I suppose no 
arguments are necessary to prove that the in- 
digestibility of animal food is much increased 
by its being preserved in salt. 

The economy of nature may afford some in- 
struction upon the subject. It is well known 
at least by physiologists that the blood, the 
lachrymal, the perspiratory, and other fluid 
secretions of the animal system, are all decided- 
ly salt, except milk. To whatever side human 
opinion may incline, it is evident that creative 
providence designed, that the tender and im- 
pressible condition of early infancy should not 
be approached by this stimulant. That the 
only article of nutriment expressly provided by 
the Divine Being for the sustenance of infantile 
life should be destitute of any saline property, 
is at least an indirect evidence that the article is 
not essential to that condition of being. 

In relation to the adult portion of the human 
race there is no evidence that it is essential or even 
conducive to health. I do not remember that 
the first explorers of this portion of our conti- 
nent allude to the use of it by the natives, or 
any appliances by which it was obtained by 
evaporation ; and as there was no rock or crystal- 
line salt much east of the Rocky Mountains, I 
suppose it may be an admissible assumption 
that they were not accustomed to using it. 
Capt. Cook narrates that the natives of Nootka 
Sound, on the north west coast of North Ameri- 
ca, had no knowledge of the article, and could 
not be induced to use it; and an intelligent 
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any relish whatever for the article. 








traveller, who has extensively visited the inte. 
rior of that portion of our continent, says the 
native inhabitants there do not use it. The 
State Surveyor of Louisiana reports his having 
spent weeks in succession in the interior of thatun. 
healthy State during the hottest part of the year, 
exposed to its unfavorable climatic and other local 
influences, without the use of salt, and without 
experiencing any inconvenience whatever, 
Joshua Evans, a well known minister of earlier 
times, abstained during years from salt, from 
religious scruples, in consequence of its being 
subjected to duty to pay war expenses. His 
abstinence did not apparently affect his health, 
He lived to an advanced age, and passed away 
with a remarkable exemption from the suffer. 
ings that frequently attend that solemn period. 
However necessary by use it has become to 
us, it is not because we have a natural relish for 
it. Iftaken in the quantity of a teaspoonful or 
half ‘that quantity, it becomes one of the most 
repugnant substances that can approach our 
organs of taste. It is notin consequence of any 
desirable relish in itself that we use it. It does 
indeed increase the relish of food, but in doing 
so it merely acts the part of an agent. The 
only respect in which salt imparts a relish to 
food is by supplying a stimulant, of which 
many kinds of nutriment, are, to some extent, 
deficient. In consequence of this deficiency of 
stimulants, the organs of taste are not sufficient- 
ly sensitive to be operated upon by ordinary 
food. But salt stimulates the papillary nerves, 
and enables them to realize a higher apprecia- 
tion of the flavor of the food presented; and 
moreover it must be used in a minute quantity 
just sufficient to cause food to be stimulative ; 
much beyond that becomes highly repugnant. 

Taking into account therefore such evidences 
as are accessible, we may safely arrive at the 
conclusion, that the disuse of salt has never been 
known to be injurious to the human family ; but 
that the too free use, as in the case of salted 
provisions is prejudicial to health, and has de- 
stroyed very many lives. 

In coming to this conclusion I place but lit 
tle dependance upon the unreliable testimony of 
tradition ; the alleged injury in ancient times re- 
sulting from its disuse, being contradicted by 
modern facts, and unsupported’ by authenti¢ 
history. 

The fossilized remains of animals both car- 
nivorous and herbacious, which have been found 


in the locality of the salt licks in Kentucky, . 


indicate that they resorted there in great num- 
bers, the former to gratify their relish for their 
favorite stimulant, and the latter as a favorable 
opportunity to obtain their prey. Buffalo and 
deer probably constituted the principal salt- 
seeking animals, there being no recognized evi- 
dence that animals, purely carnivorous, have 
The deep 
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furrows licked into the earth by these animals 
indicate their earnest efforts for the gratification 
of this appetite. But their persistent endea- 
yors to accomplish this purpose is no more an 
evidence of its being a physiological necessity 
than the almost uncontrollable thirst of savage 
tribes for alcoholic liquors is an evidence that 
their indulgence in such beverages is necessary 
for the preservation of their health. If the 
aboriginals could, by digging, have found alco- 
hol there, they would doubtless have labored 
with equal industry to obtain their favorite 
stimulant; the facts in neither case, however, 
would amount to an argument in faver of the 
necessity of the gratification. 

There is no dovtrine in pathological science 
more self-demonstrative than that an exclusively 
salt regimen infuses into the system one of the 
most dreaded diseases to which mariners are 
liable; and I am not aware of any reason for dis- 
believing that a similar diet, practised by us on 
land, would produce similar consequences. It 
may therefore properly be termed, “The salt 
disease.” Anatomical dissections of those who 
have died of this cause, show the blood to have 
been ina dissolved and putrescent condition ; 
a conclusive refutation of the doctrine sometimes 
advanced, that salt is necessary to preserve the 
system from a tendency towards putrescency ; 
instead of preventing that condition of the sys- 
teth, it either directly or indirectly promotes it. 

The difference in the results between mari- 
ners diseased from this cause and ourselves is, 
that while they partake of the poison in its less 
diluted form, we partake of it in combination 
with its antidotes. 

The use of salt will probably never be discon- 
tinued by that portion of the human family who 
have been accustomed to it. But to the agri- 
culturist it may be an interesting question, 
whether its present large consumption by cattle 
had not better be diminished, considered in 
either an economic or sanative point of view. 

An intelligent farmer in the northern part 
of Ohio once remarked to the writer, that it was 
the opinion of some that the free use of salt, 
by cattle, was injurious, by creating an artificial 
thirst, which induced them to drink excessively 
of stagnant and other unhealthy water, when 
such happened to be in their way. I think he 
alluded to the diseases known as the dry and 
bloody murrain, as being produced by the causes 
named. Of the correctness of his opinion I 


. have had no opportunity of determining. 


It is, however, a remarkable coincidence that 
the diseases of the rectum, and of the alimentary 
canal and liver, now so distressingly prevalent 
among the human family are, or formerly were, 
very prevalent among the salt-eating animals in 
the far interior ; and it is also a remarkable in- 
cident that animals of the carnivorous or semi- 
carnivorous species, and which never voluntari- 


ly eat salt, are not, as faras my knowledge ex- 
tends, afflicted by the diseases named. 

It is not unlikely that intelligent western 
farmers have already considered the subject, 
and experimentally determined the question 
whether the article is essential for the health of 
their stock. Cattle, long accustomed to its use, 
would doubtless suffer a temporary inconve- 
nience by its being withheld ; in the same man- 
ner that State prison convicts, who have sud- 
denly been denied the use of opium, alcohol 
and tobacco, to which they have been accustom- 
ed, suffer a distressing inconvenience tempora- 
rily, from the abstinence; but in no instance 
have I known death or ill health to supervene; 
and from the evidences presented, I am much 
inclined to the opinion that abstinence from salt, 
as in the other named stimulants, would not, in 
man or beast, produce death or disease. G. F. 

4th mo. 1863. 


THE EARTH-WORM. 

The earth-worm lives a very solitary life be- 
low ground, driving its little tunnels in all di- 
rections, and never seeing its friends, except at 
night, when it comes cautiously to the surface 
and searches for company. In the evening, if 


the observer be furnished with a “ bull’s-eye” 
lantern, and will examine the ground with a 
very gentle and cautious step, he will be sure to 
find many worms stretching themselves out of 


their holes, retaining for the most part their 
hold of the place of repose by a ring or two 
still left in the hole, and elongating themselves 
to an almost incredible extent. If while thus 
employed, an earth-worm be alarmed or touched, 
it springs back into its hole, as if it had been a 
string of india-rubber that had been stretched 
and was suddenly released. The worms have acu- 
rious habit of searching for various leaves and 
dragging them into their holes, the point down- 
wards, and are always careful to select those 
particular leaves which they best like. As a 
general rule, they dislike evergreens ; and the leaf 
which I have found to be most in favor is that of 
the primrose. I have often watched the worms 
engaged in this curious pursuit; and in the 
dusk of the evening it has a very strange effect 
to see a leaf moving over the ground as if by 
magic, the dull reddish brown of the worm be- 
ing quite invisible in the imperfect light. The 
food of the earth-worm is wholly ofa vegetable na- 
ture, and consists of the roots of various plants, 
of leaves, and decayed vegetable substances. 
Many persons cherish a rooted fear of the 
earth-worm, fancying that it lives in church- 
yards, and feeds upon the dead. These fears 
are but idle prejudice, for the worm cares no 
more for the coffined dead than does the tiger 
for the full manger, or the ox for the bleeding 
gazelle. The corpse when once laid in the 
ground, sinks into its dust by natural corruption 
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untouched by the imagined devourer. The so- 
called worms that feed upon decaying animal 
substances are the larvee of various flies and 
beetles, which are hatched from eggs laid by 
the parent ; so that if the maternal insect be 
excluded, there can not be any possibility of the 
larvee. Moreover neither the fly nor beetle 
could live at the depth in which a coffin is de- 
posited in the earth; and if perchance one or 
two should happen to fall into the grave, they 
would be dead in a half an hour, from the depri- 
vation of air and the weight of the superincum- 
bent soil. Let therefore, the poor earth-worm 
be freed from causeless reproach; and though 
its form be not attractive, nor its touch agreea- 
ble, let it, at all events, be divested of the ter- 
rors with which it has hitherto been clothed.— 
a Illustrated Natural History, by Jd. 
- Wood. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


A meeting of the Executive Committee, &c., for 
promoting Subscriptions to Friend# Educational 
Association, will meet on Sixth-day morning, Fifth 
month 8th; at 11 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 
House, (Monthly Meeting Room.) The report on the 
progress of the subscriptions, &c., will be submitted. 


Jos. M. Truman, Ja., Clerk. 


———__-<0> > —_—__ 


ITEMS. 


Parser Tusinc.—A novel description of tubing, 
composed of bitumenized paper, has been brought 
forward in France. It appears that in the course of 
some experiments, some paper which had been 
coated with bitumen was laid aside in a coiled form, 
and after some time it assumed a very stiff and solid 
form. Several layers of bitumenized paper were 
then put round a cylinder, and, on being submitted 
to internal pressure, it was found that a tube a 
quarter of an iuch in thickness was capable of re- 
sisting a pressure of two hundred and fifty pounds 
to the square inch. The lightness of these tubes, 
their portability, cheapness, and non-liability to oxi- 
dation, induced the authorities of Paris to try them 
for the conveyance of gas, and with entire success. 
As to their capability of resisting heat, it is stated 
that they may be submitted to a temperature of one 
hundred and sixty degrees Fahrenheit, without any 
deterioration. 


DIscovERIES OF THE Microscopr.—Leuwenhosck 
tells us of animated insects seen with the micro- 
scope, of which twenty-seven millions would only be 
equal toa mite. Insects of various ‘kinds are ob- 
servable in the cavities of a common grain of sand. 
Mould is a forest of beautiful trees, with the branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruit, fully discernible. Butter- 
flies are feathered. Hairs are hollow tubes. The 
surface of our bodies is covered with scales like a 
fish, a single grain of sand would cover one 
hundred and fifty of these scales ; and a single scale 
covers five hundred pores ; yet through these narrow 
openings the sweat eludes like water through a sieve; 
how minute then must be its. particles. The mite 
makes five hundred steps ina second. Each drop 
of stagnant water contains a world of animated 





beings, swimming with as much liberty as whale 
in the sea. Each leaf is a colony of insects, grazing 
on it like oxen in a meadow. 


Liserta.—The Legislature of Liberia, at its session 
which closed on the 5th of 2d mo., ratified treatieg 
with the United States and Holland, and passed 
law, to take effect at the beginning of 1865, exclu. 
ding foreign vessels from the coasting trade of the 
Republic. Liberia College opened on the 2d of a4 
mo.; all the professors were present, and seven stu. 
dents were entered. 


Taz Nest Worm.—Every horticulturist is ac. 
quainted with this pest of the orchard and garden, 
In many districts of country they have the past year 
nearly stripped the leaves from apple and cherry 
trees. This should not be permitted to occur with. 
out persistent efforts for their destruction. And they 
may easily be destroyed, provided they are taken in 
time. The first indication of the worm after hatch. 
ing, is a small white web, in the crotch of the limb 
near its end. Into this little- space every worm is 
crowded morning and evening, and on wet and 
cloudy days. With a pail of strong soap suds, and 
& sponge or mop of any soft substance on the end 
of a pole, swab off thoroughly this incipient 
and the work is done. This is a simple and effectual 
remedy, and a large orchard can soon be cleaned by 
one person. 


ARBITRATION ADopTED.—We are glad to report 
some progress in the right direction. Two treaties 
between us and Peru were lately ratified by our 
Senate. By one the question of the sovereignty of 
the Guano Islands is referred to the arbitration of 
the King of Belgium. By the other all other claims 
between Peru and the United States are referred to 
a joint commission of two from each party, to sit at 
Lima.—Advocate of Peace. 


Hovsgs Fires.—Take as much each of ground 
black pepper and sugar as will lie on a dime, mois 
ten with two teaspoons of cream or rich milk, and 
spread it on a plate or board; the flies eat it, seek 
the air, and die out of doors. Or mix the liquor. of 
boiled poke-root with a little molasses, and spread 
it about on plates. 

The powder of Cocculus Indicus, which boys use to 


stupify fishes, destroy many insects, if scattered about 
their haunts. 


During the month of March 5,300,000 pennies were 
coined at the Philadelphia Mint. 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr anp Mgat.—The Flour market is dull, with 
very little export demand. There are small sales to the 
retailers and bakers at $5 87 to $6 25 for superfin 
$637 up to $7 12 for low grade gnd good extras, 
$8 00 up to $8 75 for fancy lots. Rye Flour is selling 
slowly.at $4 75 2 5 25 per bbl. Corn Meal is dull at $4 
per bbl. 


Gratx.—There is not much Wheat offering. Sales 
of good and prime Pennsylvania and Western Red at 
$1 68 a $1 70 per bushel, and last sales of White at 
$1 80a $190. Rye is held at $1 04. Corn is very 
quiet ; small sales of yellow at 92 cents. Oats are 
in fair request ; sales of Pennsylvania 80 cts. per 32 
lbs., and about 55 cent measure. 


Sezps.—Cloverseed is selling in a small way at 
$5 25 and $5 75 per 64 lbs. Timothy ranges from 
$1 50 to 2 25, and Flaxseed from $3 50 to $4 00 per 


bushel. 
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